LITERATURE  AND MUSIC

Mcolette shows the resulting alternation of spoken prose and
sung verse. From this it was an easy step to declaimed verse
as the medium of the whole. Chaucer, at the end of the
fourteenth century, had attained a considerable freedom
from musical associations, though the rhythm of actual
speech was far from controlling verse. The lyric continued
to be sung rather than read right down to the seventeenth
century. To the Elizabethans poets were "the first artificial
Musiciens of the world53.1 The poet, according to Sidney,

cometh to you with words set in delightfull propor-
tion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well
inchaunting skill of Musicke.2 .

Most of the Elizabethan poets had an intelligent knowledge
of music. Some poets set their own verses to music: Campion
is the best known example. It was also common for poets to
write to existing tunes. Where the poet had no actual music
in mind he still endeavoured to make his lyrics

propres a la Musique et accords des instrumens, en
faveur desquels il semble que la Poesie soit nee: car la
Poesie sans les instrumens, ou sans la grace d'un seule,
ou plusieurs voix, n'est nullement agreable, non plus
que les instrumens sans estre animez de la melodic d'une
plaisante voix.3

It is therefore impossible to study either the music or the
poetry of the period separately.

The literary and musical professions retained traces of the
primitive association of the two arts right up to the middle of
the sixteenth century. Before reading became common the^
minstrel was the disseminator of literature. The term covers \
all varieties of entertainer. Thomas Cabham distinguishes four
main kinds in the Middle Ages. They were "posturers" (i.e.,
jugglers, acrobats, etc.), mimes, singers of indecent songs,
and tellers of lives of saints and princes. From the mimes

1 Gregory Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays, II 9.
aib. I, p. 172.

* Ronsard, Abrege de Vart poetique.
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